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alflj  the  task  of  eulogy  would  not 
lilt,!  •  dilHcuit,  if  it  consisted  merely  in 
rilhj  extravagance  of  praise  ;  for  though 
I  the  partiality  ol  frieuUahip  might 
icn;!  bcsatiched  with  such  a  painting,  no 

I  line  would  recognize  a  likeness, 
/l  o  describe  witn  precision,  and  at 
^  the  same  time  to  embody  the  cx- 
fca-  rressiim  with  llu'.ugnt.  and  to  place 
r  I  hire  ihe  beholder  the  very  form 
and  feature  of  ihe  original,  is,  per- 
baps,  more  p.  rplexing  than  any 
ir,  ‘  at.ier  species  of  compositi*''n  ;  and 
ih  of  all  tilings  tiie  most  improper 
t  r  a  ti  iend  to  attempt.  ’  he  char- 
IV  ti  |‘  ttr(.f  Mr.  Ames,  in  such  an  event 
rc5'  %tuld  descend  to  posterity  in  the 
top’?  jjiipeand  muscle  of  a  giant;  with 
ccoiMjl^ore  tran.^icendent  faculties  of  mind 
Bid  qualities  of  disposition,  than  hu- 
^  nature  could  contain. 

.fdiS:  Mr.  Ainr:  n-tht  TTilfF 

#Ho  properly  appreciated  the  chat- 
lie  $  Washington  ;  by  making 

'  H  judicious  rather  than  an  extrava- 
estimate  of  his  talents  and 
©riues.  He  described  him  as  he 
lerr/r  appear  in  the  eye  of  an  histo- 
B-in,  rather  than  as  an  eulogist ; 

placed  him  in  the  true  light  in 
#iich  he  ought  to  pass  to  posterity. 
Ach  an  appreciation  of  the  char- 
&ir. I  Blior  of  Mr.  Ames,  must,  on  all 
:turt  JBcounts,  be  desirable  ;  because  it 


•  is  conformable  to  what  he  himself 
considered  the  only  correct  esti¬ 
mate,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
conformable  to  reason  and  com¬ 


mon  sense. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE 

BON  FISHER  AMES. 

THE  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Mr.  /\mes,  wai>  original  gen¬ 
ius.  In  this  respect  lie  is  to  be  con¬ 
templated  as  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  men,  not  only  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  of  the  present  age  ;  and  in 
this  he  was  so  remarkable,  that  on 
whatever  subject  he  was  engaged, 
his  tiioughts  were  so  luminous  and 
unexpected  and  he  led  tiie  bearer 
oi  reader  to  his  point  through  ways 
at  the  same  time  so  iiew’  and  de- 
liglitfui.  that  assent  was  often 
gran  led  to  him  Irom  feeling,  when 
tile  judgment  remained  unsatisfied, 
it  wa.',  liowcver,  gtneraliy  safe  to 
iiust  him  ;  for  though  his  conclu- 
siun-s  were  the  spontantt  us  effect 
(  t  an  almost  intuitive  clearness  of 
pCrCtpLion.iar  beyond  the  ken  of  or¬ 
dinal)  Cl  mprehension,  and  though 
his  m.pieSbion  ot  the  certainty  of 
his  piAicions  produced  an  inioier- 
aiice  in  tlie  mat.r.er  of  enicfcing 
ineni,  yet  liis  idciis  weie  in  such  a 
reinaikabie  dej.ite  juaicu-Ui,  that 
the  mo't  elaborate  process  of  logic¬ 
al  invtstiga‘ii>n  in  i  ther  men  w  ould 
pioducc  precisely  ilie  sam  re.^uits. 
_W'tii  an  intellect  tiius  clear,  strong, 
and  sure,  he  had  a  fluency  of  com- 
niunication,  and  teriiiity  of  iilus- 
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tratlon,  that  adorned  his  conversa- 
tion  with  the  most  vivid  colouring 
of  fancy  and  affluence  of  thought. 

His  judgment  of  men,  particu- 
laily  of  political  opponents,  was 
perhaps  sometimes  clouded  by  pre¬ 
judice  ;  but  this  resulted  trom  their 
opposition  to  ideasy  which  in  his 
opinion  were  axioms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  policy,  and  of  the  truth 
ot  which  experience  was  every  day 
affording  confirmation.  But  if  he 
was  tinctured  with  prejudice,  it  was 
in  respect  to  classes  and  not  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  of  whom  he  formed  a 
complacent  opirtion,  and  for  whose 
weaknesses  and  defects  he  made 
the  most  generous  allowance. 
The  ardour  of  his  patriotism,  the 
acuteness  of  his  feeling  upon  every 
occasion,  and  his  honest  independ¬ 
ence  of  soul,  impelled  him  to  utter 
the  most  strenuous  invectives  a- 
gainst  the  least  semblance  of  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  administration,  or 
their  flattery  of  the  people.  He 
heartily  despised  the  popularity 
which  resulted  from  any  other  sen¬ 
timent  than  true  patriotism  and 
honest  opinion  ;  hence  the  com¬ 
mon  fame  which  mean  men  acquir¬ 
ed,  he  derided  and  contemned.  He 
loved  his  country,  and  his  faculties 
she  might  always  command.  The 
union  of  the  stares,  was  liis  prima¬ 
ry  political  principle,  and  all  his  ex¬ 
ertions  were  directed  to  the  preset- 
'  vation  of  that  union. 

His  ingenuousness  of  disposition 
and  frank  deportment  in  private  life, 
made  him  a  domestic  companion, 
almost  withoutexample  ;  his  Ifiends 
and  his  family  shared  in  the  perpet¬ 
ual  delight  w  hich  his  sentiments  up¬ 
on  every  subject  inspired  ;  because 
they  were  moral,  acute,  peculiar, 
always  eloquent,  and  for  ever  new. 
Unlike  great  genius  as  it  is  often 
found,  retired,  aloof,  unsocial,  the 
mind  of  Ames  was  never  with¬ 


held  from  the  enquirer,  nor  was  hi, 
advice  or  opinion  ever  lukc-warin 
venal,  or  contracted. 

His  eloquence  in  the  senate,  waj 
altogether  so  forcible  and  persua. 
sive,  had  so  much  patriotic  fire, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  directed 
towards  policy  so  wise,  that  heb 
remembered  at  this  day  as  the  moi: 
effectual  speaker  that  ever  rose  is 
the  congress  of  the  United  Siatci 
His  allusions  w'ere  generally  drar^it 
from  the  wild  scenery  of  r\meria® 
The  log-house  of  the  back  seiik 
ments,  the  Virginia  tobacco  bir 
or  the  Indian  bon-fire,  w’hen  use? 
by  Ames  had  each  an  influenced 
the  passions,  and  his  manners  hs 
none  of  the  studied  graces  of  tutor 
ed  elocution  ;  so  that  he  may  eit 
phatically  be  considered  ihemostct 
cided  American  orator  of  his  da; 

His  mind, penetrating,  glowing, 
fraught  with  wisdom,  partook  e 
the  nature  of  prophecy  :  and  eventi 
made  probable  by  his  reasoning, or j 
which  even  credulity  could  noiac 
cede  to,  he  foretold,  with  confidenc|^»i! 
that  produced  an  astoiiishme 
only  exceeded  by  the  sentirre: 
which  his  accuracy  inspired. 

He  retired  early  from  publij 
life,  v^  hich  may  be  considered  am 
tional  calamity.  Since  the  nifij 
ures  he  would  have  recomnicr.tiri 
or  adopted,  would  not  only  harfa 
spread  his  reputation  abroad  ; 
h.ave  rendered  the  country  re^pe4^ 
ed  and  exempt  from  insult,  in 
eyes  of  all  the  w’orld.  He  was  ( 
of  the  tew  great  men  w’hich  nar:^, 
makes  when  she  forms  a  charac? 
like  Burke.  Mr.  Ames  like  him 
so  buoyant  that  he  could  not  be  ^ 
pressed,  so  firm  that  he  could  ilfcte 
be  shaken,  and  so  bright  that  -  t 
could  not  be  obscured. 

His  writings  partook  of  the  y 
temper  as  his  speaking,  impetu- ^nd 
ardent,  sincere  ;  tJieir  cogency 
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h  wisdom  createci  an  impulse  in  the 
n,  sentiments  of  his  country  men,  which 
.  p.irty  could  not  withstand ;  and 
aj  raised  a  front  of  magnanimous  pul- 
la.  I  icy  which  corruption  dared  not 
re,  [  behold.  Tlie  sudden  flashings  of 
ed  i  his  illustrations  and  strength  of 
iis  I  his  opinions  completely  withered 
Oil  I  the  nerves  of  opposition.  His  com- 
b  i  positions  w’ere  so  effectual  upon  ev- 
lei  t  ery  subject,  that  his  adversaries 
I  could  never  be  brought  to  the  con- 
ici  I  test,  much  less,  make  a  plausible 
Ilk  reply. 

bu;  His  style  was  sometimes  harsh  ; 
isec  his  metaphors  distorted,  and  his 
eci  ^diction  carelessly  combined  ;  but 
ha  though  he  was  occasionally  unpol- 
not  i  ished,  he  was  never  feeble  ;  and 
CO  I  hi?  e£s;iys  were  always  sought  w’ith 
;tC(  f  avidity,  and  perused  with  satisfac- 
day  liion.  The  peculiarity  of  his  ex- 
j,|arj  pression  often  occasioned  the  ap- 
•k  cl  l^eufance  of  incorrectness  without 
/enti  ihe  reality.  As  often  he  composed 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  his 
ot  ac I syorks  should  be  selected  with  cir- 
denof  ^'imspectlon  to  be  valuable  to  his 
line!  friends,  and  useful  to  his  country, 
imet  y’.  There  was  something  in  Mr. 

^Ames  so  much  superior  to  com- 
pula  l^non  perceptions,  that  it  requires 
i  am  ||n  effort  of  a  great  mind  accurate- 
nifi  jly  to  describe  him  ;  a  weai  intellect 
icndt  ian  no  more  comprehend  the  cx- 
’  haTf  t  nt  of  his  capacity,  than  could 
i  ;  attributes  of  Heitv. 
ehp4  HORATIO. 


BIOGRAPHT. 


larac-^; 


^^^.JLINDLET  MURRAY,  Esq,, 
t  be^^  THIS  gentleman’s  literary  char- 
luldts^^^^  extensive  circulation  of 

that  works,  and  his  solicitude  for  the 
l^rirded  education  and  happiness 
he  Si  ^  young  persons,  will  doubtless 
peiu  linder  some  traits  of  his  history  in- 
ncy  i  t'^ting  to  the  public  ;  especially 


to  those  who  have  derived  benefit 
from  his  writings. 

Mr.  Murray  is  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  he  was  boin  in  the  year 
17+5.  His  parents  w^ere  persons 
of  respectable  character,  who  were 
solicitous  to  endue  his  mind  with 
pitms  and  virtuous  principles.  He 
was  carefully  a.id  regularly  educa¬ 
ted,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
learning.  His  father  who  remov¬ 
ed  to  New  York,  and  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  merchant  there,  placed 
him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  his 
counting  house,  intending  to  form 
him  to  mercantile  business.  But 
this  employment  not  agreeing  with 
young  Muiray’s  taste  for  reading 
and  desire  of  improving  his  mind, 
he  solicited  permission  to  study 
medicine  or  law.  His  father,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  strong  bent  towards 
learning,  procured  for  him  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  a  person  of  erudition 
and  respectability  :  under  whose 
care  and  direction  he  closely  appli¬ 
ed  to  the  liberal  studies,  and  grati- 
fying  himself  in  his  favourite  pur- 
I  suit.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
I  commenced  the  study  of  law  un- 
!  der  the  auspices  of  a  gentleman 
I  eminent  in  his  profession  ;  .and  he 
1  had  the  happiness  of  having  for  his 
I  fellow  student,  Mr.  Jay,  late  Min- 
'  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  this  Court. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
j  Mr.  Murray  w^as  admitted  to  the 
:  bar,  and  received  a  license  to  prac¬ 
tice,  both  as  counsel  and  attorney 
in  all  the  courts  in  the  State  of 
New- York.  In  his  profession  he 
continued  w’ith  increasing  reputa¬ 
tion  and  success,  till  the  troubles 
in  America  interrupted  all  business 
of  this  nature.  He  then  removed 
from  New  York,  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  country.  But  impaticT»t 
of  an  inactive  life,  and  desirous  of 
improving  his  fortune,  he.T'  /-^^ed 
to  the  city,  and  engaged  m  the 
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niercantile  line.  By  his  diligence,  ' 
abilitiesand  respectable  connexions, 
he  acquired,  in  the  course  of  a  few  | 
years,  a  very  handsome  competen-  j 
cy  ;  he  then  concluded  to  retire  i 
from  business,  and  made  a  corrcs- 1 
pondent  arrangement  of  his  affairs.  ! 

He  purchased  a  beautiful  coun-  j 
try  residence,  a  few  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  w^here  he  hoped  . 
to  enjoy  much  pleasure  in  rural  oc-  ; 
cupation  and  in  the  social  inter-  , 
course  of  a  wide  circle  of  relations  ; 
and  friends.  But  these  pleasing  ' 
prospects  soon  disappeared  ;  for 
not  long  after  *lil3  determination  to  . 
retire,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
hands  of  sickness.  The  fever  w  ith  i 
which  he  was  afflicted  left  a  great  • 
weakness  in  his  limbs,  and  his 

'  j 

health  and  strength  became  so  i 
much  impaired  as  to  induce  him  ' 
by  the  advice  of  bis  physicians  and 
friends,  to  try  the  air  and  climate 
rf  Kngiand. 

In  the  year  17S5,  he  came  to 
this  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
found  himself  considerably  relieved 
in  the  general  state  of  his  health, 
but  not  to  that  degree  as  to  render 
it  prudent  for  him  to  return  to 
America.  He  settled  in  Yorkshire, 
and  purchased  a  house  pleasantly 
situated  a  mile  from  York,  where 
be  continues  to  reside.  The  w’eak- 
ness  of  his  limbs  gradually  increas. 
ed,  so  that  for  some  years  he  has 
found  himself  incapable  of  walk¬ 
ing  more  than  a  few  steps  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  without  great 
inconvenience.  He  is,  however, 
able  to  ride  in  his  carriage  an  hour 
or  two  every  day,  and  in  summer 
he  is  frequently  drawn  about  his 
garden  in  a  chair  conveniently 
made /or  that  purpose.  To  a  per¬ 
son  distinguished  as  Mr,  Murray 
had  been  for  health,  strength  and 
agilityf  this  confinement  must  have 
been  at  £rst  a  heavy  misfortune. 


At  present  no  one  would  suppose 
him  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
affliction — 'rime  and  reflection 
seem  to  have  perfectly  reconciled 
him  to  his  situation. 

Deprived  of  theusualoccupalionjl 


and  amusements  of  life,  and  ofihel^ 


j 


common  occasions  of  doing  good  to 
others,  he  has  very  happily  and 
generomly  turned  his  attention  iJL 
compose  literary  works,  for  tbef  f 
benefit  of  the  rising  generatidj. 

In  this  benevolent  employment  ht 
has  found  great  satistaction,  and 
met  w  ith  uncommon  success.  Ha 
Engl'uh  Grammar  with  the  exercisa| 
and  the  key,  has  been  much  ap 
proved  by  the  public,  and  adopte 
in  most  of  the  principal  seminaritl 
in  England.  It  has  passed  throu«; 
many  large  editions  in  this  countrwl , 
and  been  frequently  reprinted  j 
lieland  and  America. 

The  merit  of  this  work,  and  t} 
high  character  given  of  it  in  t’ 
different  reviews  induced  his  boc 
sellers  to  offer  hi.m  a  very  conrii 
able  sum  for  the  copy  rig.; 
w’hich  he  thought  proper  to  a 
cept.  'riie  copy  right  of  his  ini: 
diiclion  to  the  English  Reac' 
English  Header  itself,  and  the^- 
quel  to  that  work,  together  sv’? 
the  Abridgement  of  the  Gramir 
(all  of  which  have  been  mi-u* 
commended  for  their  chaste 
judicious  execution) were  dispi 
of  for  very  liberal  prices.  j^j  ^ 

Mr.  Murray's  latest  work 
Lecieiir  Hrancois,  a  book  on 
plan  of  the  English  Reader, 
has  already  received  some  very||^, 
vourablc  and  -respectable  pub  Uqi 
as  well  as  private  testimonies, 
it  bids  fair  to  enhance  Mr. 
ray  s  merit  as  a  writer,  who  is 
llcilous  to  improve  the  taste 
understanding,  and  to  form 
heart  of  his  young  readers. 
copy  right  of  this  work  also  i^i^L 
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Ibcen  disposed  of  very  advantage- 
lously.  But  this  gentleman’s  views 
i’iiji  writing  sire  net  mercenary. 
I  Having  begsm  his  literary  career 
Krom  disinterested  motives,  he  has 
‘constantly  devoted  all  the  profits  of 
Jus  works  to  charitable  purposes — 
0  the  benefit  of  institutions  for  the 
eliefofthe  poor  and  distressed; 

assist  the  needy  in  procuring  ed¬ 
ucation  for  their  children  ;  and  to 
ender  more  comfortable  those  who 
re  in  straitened  circumstances, 
he  work  which  Mr.  Murray  first 
jblished,  and  which  appears  to 
ford  him  peculiar  satisfaction's. 
The  power  of  religion  on  the 
ind,  in  retirement,  affliction,  and 
pproach  of  death.” 

Having  been  himself  struck  and 
ified  with  the  sentiments  express- 
1  by  a  variety  of  characters  at  the 
ost  solemn  period  of  life,  he  na- 
irally  thought  that  others  would 
'ceive  similar  impressions  from 
irrusing  a  collection  of  such  testi- 
onies.  Animated  by  his  expec- 
tions,  he  formed  the  compilation 
^id  interspersed  it  with  many  oc- 
sional  observations  and  rcflcc- 
ti'-ns  of  his  own.  The  book  has 
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through  eleven  editions, 
first  impression  was  made 
illiolly  at  Mr.  Murray’s  own  ex- 
pence,  and  given  away  chiefly  in 
ie  neighbourhood  of  his  own  re- 

iSpU:-^! 

ence.  Perceiving  that  the  w’ork 
.  with  approbation  he  enlarged 

"  "fed  improved  it.  In  its  present 
uu  it  has  been  much  praised,  and 
Vrtt  mly  recommended  to  tlie  pe- 
of  all  classes  of  readers. 

Time  thus  employed,  and  the 


pub. 


lies,  ^^^vards  of  labour  thus  distributed. 


vent  that  gloom  which  ill  health 
d  long  confinement  are  so  apt  to 


duce,  and  contribute  to  render 
.  Murray  cheerful  and  happy, 
a  situation  that  many  would 
k  must  be  highly  distressing. 

z  z  2 


He  appears  to  make  the  best  of  his 
condition,  and  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  objects  around  him. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  society 
called  Quakers,  and  is  much  res¬ 
pected  and  esteemed  by  them — but 
in  all  his  writings  he  has  scrupulous¬ 
ly  avoided  introducing,  in  any 
share,  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
sect.  On  moral  and  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  he  confines  himself  to  the 
leading  principles  of  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  the  general  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity.  For  this 
judicious  care,  as  well  as  for  the  ex¬ 
emplary  chasteness  of  his  works,  he 
I  has  received  particular  commen¬ 
dation. 

-He  married  early  in  life,  but  he 
has  no  children. — Mrs.  Murray  is 
a  person  of  great  merit  and  res¬ 
pectability,  and  is  faithfully  and 
tenderly  attached  to  him. 

Mr.  Murray  is  as  highly  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
heart  as  by  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
He  is  a  most  affectionate  husband, 
a  pleasing  and  instructive  compan¬ 
ion-  His  sentiments  are  liberal  and 
refined  ;  and  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
in  conformity  with  his  writings,  de¬ 
monstrates  him  to  be  the  uniform, 
zealous,  and  judicious  friend  of 
virtue  and  piety. 


THE  MEDLET. 

“  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reficit 
varietas.” 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 
DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

“  A  nobleman,  severely  attacked 
by  Junius,  who  was  answered  by 
Sir  William  Draper,  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  abilities  of 
the  conqueror  of  Manilla. 

My  reason  for  inserting  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  is,  that  it  may  afford 
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me  an  opportunity  of  noticing  in 
the  reply  of  Junius,  an  assertion 
concerning  ^e  duke,  neither  found¬ 
ed  in  fact  or  inference,  nor  correct 
in  the  information  it  conveys. 

It  was  the  design  of  this  writer 
to  impress  on  his  readers,  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  of  the  peer’s 
pecuniary  character,  and  he  defies 
Sir  William  Draper  to  produce  a 
single  instance  in  which  his  grace 
had  relieved  indigence,  encouraged 
merit,  or  patronised  genius. 

On  this  occasion,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  mention  a  circumstance, 
with  which  the  gallant  knight  was 
probably  unacquainted  ;  as  I  con¬ 
sider  it  the  duty  of  every  impartial 
man,  to  be  as  ready  to  do  justice 
to  w'ell  bestowed  bounty,  as  to  cen- 
£uro  obliquity  of  conduct. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  flowery  periods,  and 
overwhelming  invective  of  his  as¬ 
sailant,  w’as  a  generous,  as  well  as  a 
delicate  benefactor  to  the  ingenious 
but  imprudent  Henry  Fielding, 
who  frequently,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  persons  now  living,  did  justice 
lo  his  well-directed  liberality, 
\vhich,  in  various  ways,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

This  meritorious  conduct  of  the 
duke  has  a  more  particular  claim 
to  applause,  as  he  was  at  tlie  time, 
sore  in  the  article  of  money,  smart¬ 
ing  under  a  judicial  verdict,  and 
involved  in  enormous  expence  by 
certain  political  attachn»e*>ts,  which 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  in 
every  instance,  creditable  either  to 
his  understanding  or  his  feelings  ; 
and,  in  the  stimulating  ardor  of  a 
contested,  election,  had  recently 
placed  him  in  circumstances,  at 
once  distressing  and  ridiculous. 

The  following  lines,  deserve  re¬ 
cording,  they  were  occasioned  by 
Mr.  Burke’s  letter,  to  the  late  Duke 


of  Bedford,  who  was  grandson  to 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

Sampson  andthe  Philistinej- 
or,  giant  Burke  attempting  to  ciush 
his  enemies  in  the  ruins  of  Bedford, 
house. 

In  Russell’s  porch  low-crouching  Edmund 
stands, 

And  grasps  Corinthian  pillars  in  hi* 
hands ; 

His  huge  vast  bulk  the  giant  sudden  rears, 
In  hopes  to  pull  the  house  about  theit 
ears : 

The  monster’s  aim,  the  laughing  Lara 
ey’d, 

Resist  his  efforts,  and  confound  his  pride. 
Freedom,  brave  mountain  nymph  defends 
the  youth. 

And  guards  her  Russell  with  the  shield 
of  truth. 

Depriv’d  of  mental  sight,  fierce  Polypheme, 
Flays  on  our  fancy  like  an  attic  dream  ; 
Bor'd  by  the  brand  of  truth,  he  gropes  a. 
long, 

Enrag’d,  yet  harmless,  and  despis’d,  tho' 
strong. 

iS licit  w'HS  the  language  of  poetry 
and  fiction,  occabioned  by  the  letter! 
of  the  late  Mr.  Burke  to  tlic  Dukeofj 
Bedford,  in  conbeqiience  of  his; 
grace’s  strictures,  during  a  parl’i 
mentary  debate,  on  the  pension 
granted  to  the  orator  ;  a  pension, on 
which,  as  to  the  good  points  in 
characterof  the  highly  endow’edl.: 
mund,  there  is  but  one  opinion  ;  h 
as  to  the  quantum, every  considerate 
man  confesses  wi th  a  6igli,that  it  was 

ENORMOUS,  BEYOND  ALL  BOUNm 
OF  REASON,  PKOPRIETX,  OR  PROPOI- 

TioN  :  whether  we  consider  th<« 
merits  of  the  person  rewarded,  ci 
turn  our  eyes  t»  the  prodigioui 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  which 
imperiously  demands  frugality  and 
prudence  The  pension  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Burke  sold  for  tliirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.” 

Crebillon,  the  writer  of  French 
tragedy,  was. asked  why  his  trage^ 
dies  were  so  very  terrific.  ”  Sir,"] 


locur 
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says  the  poet,  ••  Ameiile  occnpies 
the  heavens,  Roune  the  earth, 
and  to  me  are  left  the  infernal  re- 
’  gions.*^ 

repartee  of  DANTE. 

This  charming  poet  lived  very 
poor  and  an  exile,  at  Verona,  on  a 
small  pension  from  prince  Scaliger. 
In  short,  he  could  scarcely  subsist. 
At  the  same  court  was  a  buffoon, 

5  who  lived  most  magnificently. — 
How  happens  it,”  says  the  latter 
to  Dante,  one  day,  “  that  w'ith  all 
your  genius  you  remain  so  poor, 
whilst  such  a  blockhead  and  a  fool 
as  I  am,  abound  in  all  things  ?”  “  I 
ichould  be  rich  too,”  said  the  indig¬ 
nant  poet,  “  had  I  your  luck  to 
find  a  prince  with  a  character  so 
like  my  own.” 

ytSTERDAY  ANACREONTIC. —  FROM  THE 
PERSIAN. 

.Say  ye  studious  brave  and  oM  ; 

^  Tell  me  all  ye  fair  and  e»y, 

Tell  me  where  I  may  behold 

The  fleeting  forms  of  yesterday  ? 

..  I^^Vhere’s  autumnal  plenty  sped  ? 

.  *  4  winter,  where’s  thy  boisterous  sway  ? 
ioni  (Vv’here’s  the  vernal  flowret  fled  ? 
jOnl  ^  Summer,  where’s  thy  yesterday  f 

tii?l  l-xund  sprites  of  social  joy, 

Ed  I  Round  our  smiling  p>biet  play  ; 
hi  I  ^  li*  y*  P<*w’rs  that  mirth  annoy, 
rate!  ^  ghost  of  yesterday, 

wail  sweets,  and  Ker^.erom  wine, 

j  f  Hither  boy  with  speed  convey  ; 

^’”1  jasmin  with  the  roses  twine, 

I  Ere  they  fade  like  yesterday. 

the  bowl,  and  pass  it  round, 

,  Cll|^  Lightly  the  sportive  lay  ; 
iouil^^t  the  festal  hour  be  crowned. 

Ere  *tis  lost  like  yesterday. 


If, 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

In  one  of  Frederick.'s.accustomed 
arly.  expeditions,  fvir  the  purpose 
reviewing  his  troops,  a  miller, 
encbjfehose  name  was  Arnold,  and 
[•ag^shose  establishment  was  in  a  small 
Sir,V^^^gy  of  Pomerania,  delivered  him 


a  petition,  in  which  were  these 
words  :  “  I  pay  you  three  hundred 
rix  dollars  per  annum  (fifty pounds) 
for  the  mill  in  this  village  •  hut 
Count  N.  has  turned  the  course  ot 
the  water  which  enabled  me  to 
work  the  mill,  so  that  I  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  paying  you  my 
rent,  or  of  providing  for  my  sub¬ 
sistence.”  Frederick  sent  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  his  Chancellor  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  postscript :  “  Let  justice  be 
done  to  the  miller.”  The  cause  wa» 
tried,  and  the  miller,  Arnold,  was 
cast. 

The  year  following  the  miller 
delivered  another  petition  import¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  lost  his  cause, 
though  the  facts  were  precisely 
I  such  as  he  had  represented  to  his 
majesty.  The  king  sent  this  peti¬ 
tion  also  to  his  chancellor,  and  a- 
gain  added  a  postscript.  “  Let  this 
cause  be  carried  to  the  second  court, 
and  let  the  greatest  care  be  taken 
that  justice  be  dispensed  to  this 
man.”  'I'he  miller  was  once  more 
cast ;  and  a  third  petition  was  deliv- 
ered  to  the  king,inw’liichdespairhad 
succeeded  to  complaint.  This  the 
king  caref  ully  preserved,  in  the  in- 
teuiion  of  proving  the  facts  it  af¬ 
firmed  on  the  very  spot. 

To  this  effect  his  first  step  was  to 
send  an  old  officer,  w  ho  was  a  man 
of  great  probity,  into  the  canton 
under  a  specious  pretext,  hut  w'hose 
orders  were  to  gain  the  exactest  in¬ 
formation  of  all  the  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  said  mill,  and  the  use 
made  by  count  N.  of  the  water  of 
which  lie  had  deprived  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  inquiries  was  to  be  com- 
'  municated  to  the  king  alone.  This 
officer  having  possessions  in  the 
'  neighbourhood,  fulfilled  his  charge 
witiiout  exciting  the  smallest  sus- 
i  picion*;  and  his  report  to  Freder¬ 
ick  imported,  that  having  strictly 
examined  the  business,  he  could  af- 
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firm  that  the  mill  had  been  stopped 
for  want  of  water,  and  that  the  ruin 
of  the  miller  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  expedient  employed  by  the 
count  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
stream. 

The  king  had  not  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  investigation  of  a  single 
person  ;  but,  after  the  departure  of  | 
the  officer,  had  secretly  commis¬ 
sioned  two  other  persons  of  integ¬ 
rity  on  the  same  errand,  whose 
statements  coincided  perfectly  with 
those  of  the  former.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  visiting  Berlin,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  those  accounts,  Frederick, 
indignant,  sent  for  baron  de  Furst, 
his  chancellor,  and  the  three  magis¬ 
trates  who  had  presided  over  the 
cause.  He  received  them  with  a 
Severity  of  manner  expressive  of 
the  displeasure  he  felt,  scarcely  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  urge  a  word  in 
their  defence  ;  and  in  his  answers 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  ras¬ 
cals  and  perverters  of  the  law.  He 
took  a  pen,  and  with  his  left  hand 
(for  he  had  the  gout  in  his  right) 
wrote  a  sentence  that  condemned 
'  count  N.  to  restore  the  water  to  its 
former  course  ;  to  pay  all  the  costs 
of  the  two  law. suits  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
miller  as  should  make  reparation 
for  the  injury  he  and  his  family  had 
sustained. 

When  he  had  finished  his  task, 
which  to  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  gout 
could  not  but  be  extremely  painful, 
he  resumed  his  angry  tone ;  he 
sent  baron  de  Furst  to  the  devil j  de¬ 
claring  he  no  longer  stood  in  need 
of  his  service,  and  the  three  judges 
to  Spandau,  kicking  them  with  in¬ 
dignation  out  of  the  room. 

\ 

KriGKAM  FROM  MARTIAL. 

Whilst  Zoilus,  with  canker’d  spite, 

My  reputation  slays, 

The  way  that  I  his  spleen  requite, 

it  loading  him  with  praise. 


How  oddly  happy  is  my  case, 

’Tis  easy  to  conceive, 

Since  whatsoever  either  says, 

No  mortal  will  believe. 

NAVAL  DEXTERITY. 

An  engagement  took  place  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  nine, 
ty,  between  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland,  amounting 
to  fifty-six  ships,  and  the  French, 
who  mustered  nearly  eighty. 

The  Dutch  bravely  advanced  to. 
wards  the  enemy,  but  not  being 
properly  supported  by  their  allies, 
were  surrounded  by  the  French  ad- 
miral  Tourville,  and  the  whole  of 
them  must  have  been  taken  or  de. 
stroyed  by  a  superiority  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  to  one. 

The  Batavian  commander,  Ca. 
lembourg,  a  good  seaman  and  a 
courageous  man,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  observing  there 
was  a  strong  current,  and  very  lit- 
tie  wind,  instantly  ordered  his  ships 
to  drop  their  anchors,  with  all  their 
sails  standing. 

The  French,  ignorant  of  the 
stratagem,  were  hurried  aw'ay  by 
the  tide,  which  set  rapidly  up  the 
channel,  while  their  opponents,  re* 
mained  safe  at  anchor,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  cannon.  The 
bravery  and  prompt  ingenuity  of 
Calerobourg  were  acknowledged 
by  all  Europe,  w’hile  the  prudent  diu- 
tion  of  Herbert,  Lord  Torrlngto^^ 
were  universally  censured.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
committed  to  the  tower  ;  wheihe:! 
his  imprisonment  was  followed  b^ 
trial  or  punishment,  we  are  n* 
able  to  say. 

METHOD  TO  SUPPRESS  A  MOB. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundrtc 
and  ninety-two,  the  women  c; 
Toulon  declared  themselves  in 
state  of  insurrectioD,  and  asstn 
bling  in  great  crowds,  threat,  i.ev 


ran 
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to  bang  the  magistrates  if  they  did 
not  lower  the  price  of  sugar.  The 
procurator  syndic  at  first  laughed 
at  their  threats,  but  the  multitude 
refusing  to  disperse,  he  assembled 
the  council  general  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  and  ordered  the  fire  engines, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
mired  with  soot,  to  be  drawn  out 
in  battle  array  ;  by  a  vigorous  dis- 
charge  of  this  smutty  artillery,  the 
Insurgents  in  petticoats  were  com- 
j  letcly  routed,  ajid  quietly  return¬ 
ed  to  their  homes. 

The  following  lines  from  the 
pen  of  Lope  de  la  Vega,  the  Span- 
poet,  are  taken  from  some 
ja '.slat  ions  of  his  woiks,  by  Hen¬ 
ry  Richard  Lord  Holland. 

‘  Let  no  one  that  there  is  need 
Of  time  for  love  to  grow  ; 

Ah  no  i  the  love  that  kills  indeed 
Dispatches  at  a  blow. 

'The  spark  which  but  by  slow  degrees 
is  nursed  into  a  flame, 

:1s  habit,  friendsiiip,  what  you  pleaee  ; 

Leve  oot  iia  nan^». 


I'  For  love  to  be  completely  true, 

I  It  death  at  sight  should  deal, 

^hould  be  the  first  one  ever  knew, 

I  In  short,  be  that  I  feel, 
r  To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse, 

I  For  years  to  play  the  fool ; 
pTis  to  put  passion  out  to  nurse, 

I  And  send  one’s  heart  to  school, 
r  Love,  all  at  once,  should  from  the  earth 
U  Start  up  full  grown  and  tall  ; 

If  not  an  Adam  at  his  birth, 

He  is  no  lore  at  alL” 

**  In  the  green  season  of  my  flower¬ 
ing  years, 

I  UvM,  O  Love  !  a  captive  in  thy 
chains  ; 

I  Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears, 
And  w  ept  thy  tollies  in  my  wisest  strains, 
-d  sport  of  time  when  under  thy  control, 
0  wild  was  grown  roy  wit,  so  blind  my 
soul. 

“  But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my 
courage  tam'd, 

1,  undeceiv'd,  at  length  have  slipp’d 
my  head. 


And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  soul, 
enflam’d, 

What  scraps  I  rescued  at  my  ease  I 
spread. 

So  shall  1  altars  to  Indifference  raise. 

And  chaunt  without  alarm  returning  free¬ 
dom’s  praise. 

“  So  on  their  chains  the  ransom’d 
captives  dwell  ; 

So  carols  one  who  cured  relates  his 
wound  ; 

So  slaves  of  masters,  troops  of  battle 
tell. 

As  1  my  cheerful  liberty  resound. 

Freed,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy 
control,  ' 

Prison,  wound,  war, and  tyrant  of  my  soul. 

Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  thy' 
arts  to  try 

On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain  ; 

For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 

I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing 
chain. 

That  held  enthrall’d  my  cheated  heart  so 
long, 

And  charm’d  my  erring  soul  uncoosetoua 
of  its  wrong.” 

s 

i  The  late  George  Colman  being 
I  once  told,  that  a  man  whose  char-^ 
^ter  wa*  net  rcry  immaculate^ 
had  grossly  abused  him,  pointedly- 
remarked,  that  “  the  scandal  and 
ill-report  of  some  persons  that 
might  be  mentioned,  was  like  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth,  it  daubs  your  coat .  a 
little  for  a  lime,  but  when  it  is  rub¬ 
bed  off,  your  coat  is  so  much  the 
cleaner.*’ 

Dorioda’s  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 

Uniting,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies. 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace} 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

T  hat  runs  his  link  full'  in  your  face. 

How  can  you,  my  lord,  prefer 
i  p’  neb  to  wine  ?  “Because,  my  dear, 

I  it  is  so  much  like  matrimony — such 
j  a  compound  of  opposite  qualities.** 

.  — “  Ay,  my  lord,  1  am  the  weak 
!  part,  I  suppose.**  “  No,  my  love. 
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firm  that  the  mill  had  been  stopped 
for  want  of  water,  and  that  the  ruin 
of  the  miller  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  expedient  employed  by  the 
count  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
stream. 

The  king  had  not  confined  him¬ 
self  to  the  investigation  of  a  single 
person  ;  but,  after  the  departure  of 
the  officer,  had  secretly  commis¬ 
sioned  two  other  persons  of  integ¬ 
rity  on  the  same  errand,  whose 
statements  coincided  perfectly  with 
those  of  the  former.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  visiting  Berlin,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  those  accemnts,  Frederick, 
indignant,  sent  for  baron  de  Furst, 
his  chancellor,  and  the  three  magis¬ 
trates  who  had  presided  over  the 
cause.  He  received  them  with  a 
severity  of  manner  expressive  of 
the  displeasure  he  felt,  scarcely  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  urge  a  word  in 
their  defence  ;  and  in  his  answers 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  ras¬ 
cals  and  perverters  of  the  law.  He 
took  a  pen,  and  with  his  left  hand 
(for  he  had  the  gout  in  his  right) 
wrote  a  sentence  that  condemned 
•  count  N.  to  restore  the  water  to  its 
former  course  ;  to  pay  all  the  costs 
of  the  two  law- suits  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
miller  as  should  make  reparation 
for  the  injury  he  and  his  family  had 
sustained. 

When  he  had  finished  his  task, 
which  to  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  gout 
could  not  but  be  extremely  painful, 
he  resumed  his  angry  tone ;  he 
sent  baron  de  Furst  to  the  devil ^  de¬ 
claring  he  no  longer  stood  in  need 
of  his  service,  and  the  three  judges 
to  Spandau,  kicking  them  with  in¬ 
dignation  out  of  the  room. 

\ 

EMGRAM  PROM  MARTIAL. 

Whilst  Zoilus,  with  canker'd  spite, 

My  reputation  slays, 

The  way  that  I  his  spleen  requite, 

it  loading  him  with  praise. 


How  oddly  happy  is  my  case, 
’Tis  easy  to  conceive, 

Since  whatsoever  either  says, 
No  mortal  will  believe. 


NAVAL  DEXTERITY. 

An  engagement  took  place  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty,  between  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  Holland,  amounting 
to  fifty-six  ships,  and  the  French, 
who  mustered  nearly  eighty. 

The  Dutch  bravely  advanced  to- 
wards  the  enemy,  but  not  being 
properly  supported  by  their  allies, 
were  surrounded  by  the  French  ad- 
miral  Tourville,  and  the  whole  of 
them  must  have  been  taken  or  de. 
stroyed  by  a  superiority  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  four  to  one. 

The  Batavian  commander,  Ca- 
lembourg,  a  good  seaman  and  a 
courageous  man,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  observing  there 
was  a  strong  current,  and  very  lit- 
tie  wind,  instantly  ordered  his  ships 
to  drop  their  anchors,  with  all  their 
sails  standing. 

The  French,  ignorant  of  the 
stratagem,  were  hurried  away  by 
the  tide,  which  set  rapidly  up  the 
channel,  while  their  opponents,  re¬ 
mained  safe  at  anchor,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  cannem.  The 
bravery  and  prompt  ingenuity  of 
Calembourg  w'ere  acknowledged 
by  all  Europe,  while  the  prudent  cau¬ 
tion  of  Herbert,  Lord  Torringtor  ' 
were  universally  censured.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  wr*: 
committed  to  the  tower  ;  whether 
his  imprisonment  was  followed  by 
trial  or  punishment,  we  are  not 
able  to  say. 

METHOD  TO  SUPPRESS  A  MOB. 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  the  women  of 
Toulon  declared  themselves  in  2 
state  of  insurrection,  and  asseni* 
bllng  in  great  crowds,  threatenev 
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to  biing  the  magistrates  if  they  did 
not  lower  the  price  of  sugar.  The 
procurator  syndic  at  first  laughed 
at  their  threats,  but  the  multitude 
refusing  to  disperse,  he  assembled 
the  council  general  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  and  ordered  the  fire  engines, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
mixed  with  soot,  to  be  drawn  out 
in  battle  array  ;  by  a  vigorous  dis. 
charge  of  this  smutty  artillery,  the 
nsufi^ents  in  petticoats  were  com- 
letely  routed,  aj^d  quietly  return¬ 
ed  to  their  homes. 

The  following  lines  from  the 
en  of  Lope  de  la  Vega,  the  8pan- 
h  poet,  are  taken  from  some 
i.slations  of  his  works,  by  Hen- 
Ktcliard  Lord  Holland. 

Let  no  one  r^y  that  there  is  need 
Of  time  for  love  to  grow  j 
Ah  no  i  the  love  that  kills  indeed 
Dispatches  at  a  blow. 

The  spark  which  but  by  slow  degrees 
la  nursed  into  a  flame, 
h  habit,  ftiendihip,  what  you  please  ; 
i  Leve  not  iia  nan^^. 

For  love  to  be  completely  true. 

It  Jeath  at  sight  should  deal, 

Should  be  the  first  one  ever  knew, 

In  short,  be  that  I  feel. 

To  write,  to  sigh,  and  to  converse. 

For  years  to  play  the  fool ; 

IS  to  put  p.ission  out  to  nurse. 

And  send  one’s  heart  to  school. 

**  Love,  all  at  once,  should  from  the  earth 
Start  up  full  grown  and  tall  ; 
f  not  an  Adam  at  his  birth, 

He  is  no  love  at  aU." 

**  In  the  green  season  of  my  flower¬ 
ing  years, 

I  1  liv'd,  O  Love  !  a  captive  in  thy 
chains  ; 

Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears, 
And  VI  ept  thy  follies  in  my  wisest  strains, 
d  sport  of  time  when  under  thy  control, 
ho  wild  was  grown  roy  wit,  to  blind  my 
soul. 

**  But  from  the  yoke  which  once  ray 
courage  tam'd, 

1,  undeceiv'd,  at  length  have  slipp'd 
my  head. 
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And  in  that  sun  whose  rays  my  soul, 
enflam’d, 

What  scraps  !  rescued  at  my  ease  I 
spread. 

So  shall  1  altars  to  Indifference  raise. 

And  chaunt  without  alarm  returning  free¬ 
dom’s  praise. 

**  So  on  their  chains  the  ransom'd 
captives  dwell  ; 

So  carols  one  who  cured  relates  his 
wound  ; 

So  slaves  of  masters,  troops  of  battle 
tell. 

As !  my  cheerful  liberty  resound. 

Freed,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy 
control. 

Prison,  wound,  war, and  tyrant  of  my  soul. 

Remain  then,  faithless  friend,  thy' 
arts  to  try 

On  surh  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain  ; 

For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 

I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing 
chain. 

That  held  enthrall'd  my  cheated  heart  so 
long. 

And  charm’d  my  erring  soul  unconscious 
of  its  wrong." 

The  late  George  Colman  being 
once  told,  that  a  man  whose  char¬ 
acter  net  Ttry  immaculate^ 
had  grossly  abused  him,  pointedly- 
remarked,  that  “  the  scandal  and 
ill-report  of  some  persons  that 
might  be  mentioned,  was  like  ful¬ 
ler’s  earth,  it  daubs  your  coat .  a 
little  for  a  lime,  but  when  it  is  rub¬ 
bed  off,  your  coat  is  so  much  the 
cleaner.” 

Dorinda’s  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 

Uniting,  cast  too  fierce  a  light, 

Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies, 

Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy. 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pacej 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy, 

T  hat  runs  his  link  fulb  in  your  face. 

How  can  you,  my  lord,  prefer 
i  P'  ticb  to  •tvtne  ?  “Because,  my  dear, 

I  it  is  so  much  like  matrimony — such 
:  a  compound  of  opposite  qualities.*' 
— “  Ay,  my  lord,  1  am  the  weai 
part,  1  suppose.”  “  No,  my  love. 
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you  are  the  iweet^  with  a  little  of 
the  acidt  no  small  portion  of 
the  spirit** 

INTELLIGENCE, 

_  I 

FOREIGN. 

Mr.  Winsor's  beautiful  and  eronomic* 
al  Gas  Lights  have  now  been  extended 
along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Pall 
Mall,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them  a* 
doptedioall  partsof  thefnetropolis/iustead 
of  the  lamps  now  in  use,  twenty  of  which, 
in  point  of  brilliancy,  are  not  equal  to  one 
of  the  Gas  Lights. 

Mr.  Sturges  has  in  the  press  Critical 
Situations  on  the  Game  of  Draughts. 

Since  the  French  have  been  in  possession 
of  .Swedish  Pomerania  the  following  statis¬ 
tical  account  of  that  province  has  been 
published.  The  population,  including 
the  Island  of  Rugen,  is  calculated  at 
1 20,000  persons.  The  soil  produces  great 
quantities  of  com,  fruits,  and  flax,  and  the 
country  possesses  fine  forests  of  oak  timber, 
lu  yearly  exports  amount  to  600,000 
Swedish  crowns.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  do  not  exceed  240,000  crowns, 
which  are  coropleatlv  cf pended  by  the 
provincial  government.  The  island  of 
Rugen,  which  has  the  most  romantic  sitU' 
tions,  is  indented  by  numerous  hays  and 
harbours,  as  well  as  the  coast  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

The  twenty  thousand  rix-dollars  which 


had  been  collected  to  erect  a  monumeni 
to  Luther,  at  Mansfield,  have  been  em. 
ployed  to  discharge  part  of  the  war-coa. 
tribution  The  accomplishment  of  that 
undertaking  is  postponed  to  the  year  181) 
the  third  great  jubilee  of  the  reformation' 

M.  Allaire,  a  French  chem'st,  ha 
published  a  new  method  of  scouring  wool, 
which  consists  in  dipping  it  repeated'? 
into  a  lye  of  quick-lime.  The  chalk? 
earth  forms  an  animal  soap  with  iln 
grc  ise.  By  this  means  the  wool  issp  ei 
ily  and  economically  scoured, and  wifhou 
altering  its  quality. 

DOMESTIC. 

Proposals  are  issued  by  Hopkins  ani 
Earle,  PhiUdelph'a,  for  publishing  a  syt- 
tematic  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Dot. 
trines  of  Divinity,  intended  to  cxplauj 
some  of  the  most  essential  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  to  encourage  sinneri  tj 
come  to  Christ,  and  to  direct  belicreri 
how  to  obtain  the  comforts  of  the  goipti 
By  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis,  Pastor  i 
the  church  of  Bullock's  Creek,  South  Ctf> 
olina  — I  his  work  coiuisti  of  four  booVi, 
which  are  divided  into  chapters  Tk 
first  book  contains  a  view  of  our  ka 
state  ;  the  second  treats  of  the  doctrinj 
Of  Election ;  the  third,  of  the  Lawi  o 
God  and  the  Covenant  of  Works  ;  anl 
the  fourth,  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  At 
—The  work  will  be  comprised  in  na 
volume  8vo,  containing  nearly  600  pagti 
neatly  bound  and  lettered,  for  two  duilar; 
and  fifty  cents. 
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extracts  7ROM 

MARMION ;  OR,  A  TALE  OF  FLOD- 
DEN  FIELD. 

■  T  WALTER  SCOTT,  ESQ. 
CHARACTER  OE  LORD  MARMION. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode, 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod, 

His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  how ; 

Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight  and  keen, 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  reveal’d 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Shew’d  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire  ; 
Y et  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek, 


Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

His  forehead  by  his  casque  worn  ban 
His  thick  moustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  theri 
But  more  through  toil  than  age  ; 
His  square-turn'd  joints,  and  strengt! 
of  limb, 

Shew'd  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim, 
But,  in  close  fight,  a  champion  grim, 
In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel, 
In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel ; 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 
Was  all  with  burnish’d  gold  emboss’d ; 
Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest, 
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k'ltb  wings  outspread, and  forward  breast; 
l^’en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield, 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 
u  jVbo  cbuks  at  mcy  to  death  is  bt.** 

IbIuc  was  the  charger’s  broider'd  rein  ; 
^'lue  ribbons  deck’d  his  arching  mane  ; 
pThe  knightly  housing's  ample  fold  ^ 
fWas  velvet  blue,  and  trapp'd  with  gold. 


and 
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SIR  DAVID  LINDDSAT  S  TALR. 

It  chanced  as  fell  the  second  night. 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walked, 
And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light. 

Of  varying  topics  talked  ; 

And,  unaware,  the  hSeraid-bard 
Iv^.id  Marm!on  might  his  toil  have  spared, 
Id  travelling  so  far  ; 

^orthat  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 
Against  the  English  war  : 
lAod  closer  questioned,  thus  he  told 
'*  tale  which  chronicles  of  old 

Scottish  story  have  enrolled  : — 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair, 
y  Built  for  the  royal  dwelling, 

^  In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  is  excelling  ; 
nd  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 

1o!!^ow  sweet  the  merry  linnet’s  tune, 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  ! 
he  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake, 
he  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 
he  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 
I’o  see  all  nature  gay. 
ut  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
1  te  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year: 

1 00  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know,— 
Inne  saw  his  father’s  %>verthrow. 

|Voe  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
fie  princely  l>oy  against  his  King  ! 
tii  in  his  concience  burns  the  sting, 
offices  as  strict  as  Lent, 
ling  James’s  June  is  ever  spent. 
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last  this  ruthfu!  month  was  come, 
ilnd  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 
.  The  King,  as  wont,  was  pr.-iying ; 

for  his  royal  father’s  soul 
1  he  chaunters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  Bishop  mass  was  saying— 

>r  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
f'>e  day  the  luck’ess  king  was  slain — 

\  In  Katharine’s  aisle  the  monarch  knelt, 
^  With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt. 
And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming  ; 

.  Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 
The  Thistle’s  Knight-Companions  sate, 


im 
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.  ,  Their  banners  o’er  them  beaming. 
,  1  too  was  there,  and^sooth  to  tell, 


Bedeafened  with  the  jangling  knell. 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Thro*  the  stained  casement  gleaming; 
But,  while  I  narked  what  next  befel, 

It  seemed  as  I  were  dreaming. 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wight. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white  ; 

His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 

Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair.— 
Now  mock  me  not,  when,  good  my  Lord, 

1  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 

That,  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace, 

Hit  simple  majesty  of  face, 

His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pare 
So  stately  gliding  on  ; 

Seemed  to  me  ne'er  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  Saint, 

Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  faint,*— 
'The  lov’d  apostle  Joha 

He  stepped  before  the  monarch's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made  ; 

Nor  head,  nor  bo<^ly,  bowed  nor  bent. 

But  on  the  desk  his  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said. 

In  a  low  voice, — but  never  tone 
So  thrilled  thro’  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone: 
**  My  mother  sent  me  from  afar, 

Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war,- 
Woe  waits  on  thine  array  ; 

If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair. 

Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware  : 

God  keep  tl  ec  as  he  may  !”— 

The  wondering  monarch  seemed  to  seek 
For  answer,  and  found  none  ; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 
The  monitor  was  gone 
I'he  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him,  as  he  outward  past  ; 

But  lighter  than  the  wtiirlwind’s  blast 
He  vanisiicd  from  our  eyes. 

Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies. 

While  I.indesay  told  his  marvel  strange, 
The  twilight  was  so  pale. 

He  marked  not  Marmion's  colour  change, 
While  listening  to  the  tale  : 

But,  after  a  suspended  pause. 

The  Baron  spoke  “  Of  nature’s  laWR 
So  strong  1  held  the  force, 

That  never  super-human  cause 
Could  e’er  controul  their  course  ; 

And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 
But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What  much  has  changed  my  sceptic  creed. 
And  made  me  credit  aught.” — He  said. 
And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid  : 
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But  by  that  strong*  emotion  pressed, 
‘Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast, 
Even  when  discovery’s  pain, 

To  Lmdisay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told,  • 

'*  At  (il(F-ru,  to  his  train. 

Nought  of  the  i'a’mer  s-iys  he  there, 

And  nought  of  Constance,  or  of  Clare  ; 
The  thoughts,  whivh  uruke  his  sleep,  he 
•  seems 

To  mention  but  as  feeverieh  dreams. 

**  In  vain,’'  said  he,*-  to  rest  I  spread 
My  burning  limbs,  and  couched  my  head, 
Fsnt.iStic  th(  ughts  returned  ; 

And<  by^their  wile  dominion  ied. 

My  heart  within  me  burned. 

So  sore  w-.s  the  delirious  goad, 

1  took  tny  s.ced  am’  forth  I  rode, 

Anc*.  as  tiie  moon  shone  bright  and  cold. 
Soon  reached  the  c^^mp  upon  the  wold. 

The  southern  entrance  1  passed  through,  i 
Ana  halted,  and  my  bugle  blew. 

Methought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 

Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear, 

So  hollow,  and  so  faintl)  hiow'n. 

It  might  be  echo  of  my  own. 

Thus  judging  for  a  little  space 
1  listened,  e’er  1  left  the  place  ; 

But  scarce  could  trust  nty  eyes. 

Nor  jet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 
■U'heu  suiden  in  the  ring  I  view. 

In  torm  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A  mc*uuted  ebampion  pse  — 

I’ve  fought.  Lord-L.iou,  mAiiv  h  day. 

In  s  ngie  figi't.  auo  mixed  atiray,  I 
Ana  ever.  I  msseit  may  s.iy, 
hlave  borne*  me  .cs  a  knight  ; 

But  when  this  ui^xpected  foe 
Seem’d  St  irling  ireun  i  hegulpb  below, — 

I  care  not  though  the  truth  I  show, — 

I  trembled  with  affright  ; 

And  as  I  placed  in  rest  my  »pear, 

My  hand  so  sii(X>tc  for  very  fear^ 

I  scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

•  ‘Why  need  niy  tongue  the  Issue  tell  .? 

We  ran  our  course. — my  charger  leM  ; — 
What  could  he  ’gainst  tht  shuck  of  hell  ? 

I  rolled  upon  the  phin. 

High  o’ermy  head,  with  threatening  hand. 
The  spectre  shoo'ic  his  naked  i>rand, —  ^ 

Yet  did  the  worst  rcmahi  ; 

.  My  dazzl^  eyes  I  upward  cast^— 

Not  opening  hell  it<ielf  could  blast 

Their  sight,  like  what  I  saw.  •< 
Full  on  his  face  the  moonbeam  stroke, — 
A  face  could  never  be  mistook  !  .  ♦ 

1  knew  the  stern  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 
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1  saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled 
To  foreign  climrs,  has  long  been  dead,.. 

I  well  lielieve  the  last  ; 

For  ne’er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A  human  warrior,  with  a  glare 
So  grimly  and  so  ghast. 

Thrice  o’er  my  head  he  shook  the  bla^ 
But  wh^n  to  good  ^kint  George  »  prajec 
(The  first  time  e’er  I  asked  h.s  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath  ; 
And,  on  his  courser  mounting  light, 
He  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  sight : 
The  moon^beam  droopea,anii  deeptstn! - 
Sunk  down  upon  the  heath  — 
Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I  have 
To  kiiuw  his  face,  that  met  mctlun 
Called  by  his  hatred  from  the  grave, 
To  cumber  upper  air  : 

Dead,  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
'I'o  be  my  mortal  v  nemy.” — 
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Marvelled  Sir  David  of  the  Mount  ;  n 
'1  hen,  learned  in  story,  ’gan  recount  fj 
Such  chance  had  hap’d  of  old,  ; 
When  orae,  near  Nor  ham,  there  c'id  tl?:-  ] 
A  spectre  fell,  of  fienuish  might,  j 
111  likeness  of  ;t  Siottish  knight,  il 

With  Brian  Bulmcr  lioid,  '| 

And  traioecl  him  ii'gh  to  disallow  || 
The  aid  of  his  baptism.il  vow  | 

And  such  a  phaiuom  too,  'tis  said,  | 
With  Higiiland  broaU-sword ,  targep  isp 
plaid, 

Aiiu  ringers  red  with  gore,  I 

Is  seen  m  Kothieniurrua  giatie,  | 

Or  wliere  the  .-ianlc  pine-trees  shade  j 
Dark  i  umantoul,  and  A.hnashiid, 

1  'roiiiouCi  ty  or  Glenmore.  | 

;  Anti  yer  wliaie’er  such  icgemis  say,  ji 
'  Of  tvarlike  cemun,  ghost,  or  lay,  | 

I  On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain,  j 

Spu.lcss  in  faith,  in  b'*som  bi  Id,  | 

'I'ruc  son  uiebivair)  should  hold  | 
1  hese  midnight  terropi  vain  ;  | 

For  seluoni  have  such  spirits  power  | 
'l‘o  luriii,  save  in  the  c'-i*.  hour,  | 

'  \v  htn  guilt  wt  i.V.cuirate  within, 

I  Or  har'.Hiur  unrepenitd  sin  ” —  | 

1  ord  biaiiidoii  tuaiecl  him  half  aside, 
Aiiii  twice  to  clear  Ills  voice  he  tried, 
j  '1  i’Cii  pressed  .Sir  David  s  hand, —  | 

But  nought,  at  length,  In  answer  said; 
.*^110  iierc  their  farther  converse  staid,  I 
Each  ordering  that  his  band  I 

Should  bowm*  then,  with  the  rising  ' 
'i'o  Scotland’s  camp  ttj  take  their  wayrji 
Much  was  the  King’s  command.  I 


PUbLlSHCD  FOk  Tint  PROPRIETOR,  | 

By  £•  G*  a ou 4  Hf  No,  5|  Court  I 
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